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ABSTRACT 

Provided was an analysis of 10 Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare (HEW) regional hearings held in 1970 on 
education of the gifted; three major sources of information explained 
to have been used in the analysis were the state survey form, oral 
testimony given at open hearings, and written testimony submitted for 
the record from the 10 regions. A total of 49 states returned the 
survey, and a total of 295 persons testified orally or in writing. 
Selected major findings and topics covered included need to increase 
stimulation of creativity and to provide for a flexible curriculum, 
need for early identification, need for better prepared teachers, 
mention of need for increased federal support of funds by 55% of all 
witnesses, state action, need for model programs, federal government 
role, regional differences of testimony, differences of testimony by 
type of testifier, state legislation in 21 states providing special 
resources or incentive to local school districts for gifted programs, 
major deterrent to educational programs identified as lack of 
sufficient funds, and minimal state use of existing federal 
legislation. Included is a bibliography of approximately 90 written 
documents submitted to the hearings. (CB) 
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REPRESENTATIVE QUOTES FROM TESTIMONY 
REGIONAL HEARINGS ON EDUCATION FOR THE GIFTED 



With confidence that our children are our greatest 
single national asset, we feel that every investment 
in them is an investment in our national future. With- 
out a doubt, they who will make the greatest contribu- 
tion to society, they who will provide the leadership 
and the brainpower ... they are the gifted. As respon- 
sible parents, educators, citizens, yes, as taxpayers, 
we must invest in our national future. 

(Parrino - Region V) 

Conformity is precisely the cross upon which special 
education for the gifted hangs supine. 

(Beer - Region X) 

One of the things that concerns me is that practically 
none of the teachers we have been able to hire have 
had any preservice experience, either in courses for 
'the gifted or experience with talented groups. 

(McGuire - Region VII) 

Unless the initial development comes from the Federal 
Government, we cannot rely upon State and local govern- 
ments to bring from their limited resources, that thrust 
which is necessary to get these programs off the ground. 

(Weintraub - Region III) 

Quality programs develop where one person, usually not 
a line administrator, sees it in his interest to become 
an advocate for the gifted program. He organizes a 
group of people around himself and together they forge 
the climate essential to the development of the program. 
The more outside money the advocate has, the more help 
he can muster from outside and inside the district, and 
the stronger his position, the better the program. 

(House - Region V) 

The neglect of the education of this gifted child, 
whether he or she comes from a white middle class 
family in Forest Hills, Queens, or from a poor black 
or Puerto Rican family in Harlem, is a problem as great 
as any of the ills facing our society. 

(Feit - Region II) 

Every individual is unhappy unless he can exercise his 
outstanding talents. He is frustrated and this is the 
situation, I think, with many of our children today. 

(Guilford - Region IX) 
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In November and December 1970, a series of events without pre- 
cedance took place in American Education, Twelve regional hearings 
were conducted which allowed over 500 citizens throughout the country 
to state their views on the education of gifted students. These 
thoughts and ideas were to be carried back to the U.S. Commissioner of 
Education, Sidney P. Marland, for his consideration and action. This 
repc/rt is a part of that communication process. 

Background 

For many years, interested educators, responsible legislators and 
societal leaders have puzzled over the problem of how to educate the 
most gifted of our students in the United States where the public edu- 
cational program was geared primarily to a philosophy of egalitarianism. 

Three major facts have recently emerged from decades of study of 
this problem and make more urgent such concern. First, the monumental 
forty-year longitudinal study of fifteen hundred intellectually gifted 
children by Terman and his colleagues at Stanford University has shown 
that gifted children can be identified as early as the elementary grades. 
These children, in later life, often make outstanding contributions to 
our society; in the arts, politics, business and sciences. But Terman f s 
report has also revealed, and subsequent research confirmed, that many 
talented children underachieve, perform far less than their intellectual 
potential might suggest. These results put the lie to the comfortable , 
but false, notion that intellectual talent can survive all sorts of 
educational neglect and apathy . 

A third body of information, recently available, focuses on the 
loss of potentially talented and gifted students in minority groups. 
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It suggests that potentially talented students growing up in unfavor- 
able social and educational environments can have their leadership or 
creative potential suppressed or diverted to a point where it is not 
visible in later school years. 

The Congress of the United States has expressed its mounting 
interest and concern by passing a landmark addition to the Elementary 
and Secondary Education Amendments of 1969; Section 806, "Provisions 
relating specifically to gifted and talented children.’ This amend- 
ment, unanimously passed in the House and Senate, provides for two 
specific changes in existing legislation. It makes explicit the con- 
gressional intent that the gifted and talented student should partici- 
pate in federal education legislation and it directs the Commissioner 
of Education to conduct a study to: 

a. Determine the extent to which special educational 
assistance programs are necessary or useful to meet 
the needs of gifted and talented children. 

b. Show which existing federal education assistance 
programs are being used to meet the needs of gifted 
and talented children. 

c. Evaluate how existing federal educational assistance 
programs can be more effectively used to meet these 
needs and 

d. Recommend which new programs, if any, are needed to 
meet these needs. 

This report is the result of part of the response of the Commis- 
sioner of Education to that mandate. In order to gain the maximum 
information regarding current status of education of gifted and 
talented students, and to provide a broad base of recommendations in 
terms of what action needs to be taken, the Commissioner called for 
regional hearings to be held in each of the ten VIEW Districts. 



h.e.w. regions 





Invitations were issued to the public and co specific persons known 
to be interested in this subject to give oral testimony on this issue. 
Table I indicates the places and the number of witnesses appearing at 
each hearing. It also indicates the number of people from each of the 
regiona who provided written testimony. The quick response to the 
hearings request was impressive. Two hundred and ninety-five witnesses 
appeared in twelve hearing sites to give testimony, often on very short 
notice. Another 265 persons felt strongly enough about the subject to 
write to the Regional Commissioners their feelings on the issue. As 
Table I indicates, there were, in addition, a total of 415 letters 
from parents stating their broad support for some positive action on 
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Table X 



Hearing Sites for Education of the Gifted 



Region 

No. 


Place 

of 

Hearing 


Dates 

of 

Hearings 


Oral 

Testifiers 


Written 

Testifiers 


i 


Boston, Mass. 


Dec. 


4, 1970 


22 


5 


2 


New York, N. Y. 


Dec. 


4, 1970 


25 


41 


3 


Washington, D. C. 


Dec. 


7 & 8, 1970 


32 


18 


4 


Atlanta, Ga. 


Dec. 


2 & 3, 1970 


32 


78 


5 


Chicago, 111. 


Nov. 


18, 1970 


51 


0 


6 


Dallas, Texas 


Nov. 


19, 1970 


13 


11 


7 


Kansas City, Mo. 


Dec. 


7, 1970 


22 


13 


8 


Denver, Colo. 


Dec. 


2 & 3, 1970 


13 


2 


9 


Los Angeles, Calif. 


Dec. 


3 & 4, 1970 


50 


75 


10 


Olympia , Washington 


Dec. 


16, 1970 


21 




10 


Salem, Oregon 


Dec. 


15, 1970 


7 


22 


10 


Anchorage, Alaska 


Dec. 


12, 1970 


7 










Total 


295 


265 



Parent Support Letters - 415 
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Analysis Procedures 



Three major sources of information were used in preparing this 
report: A State Survey form, the oral testimony given at the time of 

the open hearings, and written testimony submitted for the record from 
the ten HEW regions. 

The general definition of the gifted child that was used as a 
general guideline was: 

Gifted and talented children are those identified by 
professional qualified persons, who by virtue of out- 
standing abilities, are capable of high performance. 

These are children who require differentiated educa- 
tional programs and/or services beyond those normally 
provided by the regular school program in order to 
realize their contribution to self and society. 

State Survey . The State Survey form was prepared in the Office of 
Education and sent to each of the State Departments of Education. (A 
copy of the form is in the Appendix of this report.) The questionnaire 
attempted to inquire on several major dimensions of the education of 
the gifted. Among these issues were the availability of staff at the 
State Department level for gifted programs and the presence of enabling 
legislation for the gifted. In addition, inquiries were made as to 
whether planning or study groups were active in their state, whether 
special training provisions were available, what the major deterrents 
to state action might be, and to what extent the states were currently 
using federal funds for education of gifted programs. 

Forty-nine of the fifty states returned the Survey form. In those 
instances where additional information or clarification was required on 
the basis of the State Survey, a phone call was placed to the person who 
carried the major responsibility for the completion of the form and 
additional informa cion was obtained and placed in the analysis. 



Oral Testimony . In the 12 sets of regional hearings (3 separate 



hearings were held in different parts of District X) verbatim transcripts 
containing all of the proceedings were obtained. (See Figure 1 for 
description of HEW Regions). Sample sets of the testimony were read 
by the staff, who had backgrounds in education and related areas, in 
order to gain a general feeling of the kinds of ideas expressed by the 
witnesses. A set of categories was developed based on these sample 
readings which allowed the readers to check the presence of various 
statements of needs and recommendations in the testimony. A copy of 
this analysis form is found in the Appendix of this report. 

In general, the classification list helped to identify who the 
testifier was referring to when he discussed the term "gifted 11 , what 
the educational needs of gifted youngsters were, and what major recom- 
mendations the testifier was making for education of gifted. The 
testimony of each witness was rated and notes made in the margin of the 
testimony. These notes were used to identify the particular category 
in the classification system. In some hearings a limited amount of time 
was alloted to each witness. Some witnesses, aware of these limitations, 
provided written testimony to supplement their short statement. The 
oral and written materials for one person were combined into one rating 
in such cases. 

Several samples of testimony were then read and scored jointly by 

the analysis staff to establish a common reference base for the reader 

analysis. When the levels of agreement between judges reached a satis- 
factory level, the readers classified, item ty item, the remainder of 
the testimony. These scores were then entered on IBM cards and a com- 
puter analysis summed the results of these classifications. 
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Written Testimony . A voluminous body of written testimony was 
also presented at the time the hearings were held. In some cases, 
such written testimony continued to come in for a number of days 
after the hearings themselves. The staff members read the written 
testimony, using the same analysis checklist that was used for the 
oral testimony. 

Table 1 shows a total of 265 pieces of analyzed written testimony. 
The differences in solicitation for such testimony from region to region 
probably explains the wide differences in the number of submissions 
obtained. Published or prepared articles that were submitted for the 
record were not analyzed, however. Instead a list of these written 
presentations was developed and can be seen in the Appendix. 

The outpouring of responses came from parents of gifted students 
was impressive. Over 415 parents wrote to say that programs for gifted 
were needed, or to ask that such programs continue. The feeling tone 
was strong, but they gave little detail with regard to specific needs 
or recommendations, so these letters were tabulated as one more indi- 
cation of the hidden support that exists for action on this issue. 

The results of these three sets of data; the State Survey form, 
the oral testimony, and written testimony may be seen in the following 
section. 
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ORAL AND WRITTEN TESTIMONY ANALYSIS 

One of the most impressive features of the hearings held in 12 
different cities throughout the country was the enthusiastic response 
of a wide range of persons to the opportunity to give oral testimony. 

A total of 295 persons; school administrators, teachers, parents, stu- 
dents, representatives of national organizations, all grasped the 
opportunity to say what they felt about the issue of educating gifted 
children in the United States. They presented their views on what the 
issues are and what the potential federal role might be. Many of these 
people had evidently been waiting a long time and have been concerned 
about the situation but had little chance for expressing their points 
of view. The group included a distinguished list of leading educators 
as well as ordinary citizens eager to have their say. A complete list 
of the witnesses are on file in the Office of Education. 

In some instances the number of people wishing to testify was so 
great that those conducting the regional hearings had to limit the 
amount of time provided for any particular person to express his views. 
Knowing that, many people submitted written testimony to supplement their 
oral presentations. The written and oral testimony of those witnesses 
is combined to provide the fullest possible view of their attitudes. 

While the statistics that were collected from the states are 
extremely informative, they do not convey the full intensity of feeling 
or the eloquence of expression of the various witnesses. Accordingly, 
the testimony analysts attempted to find particularly relevant or 
representative statements and extract those from the transcripts so 
that the various points made, by the statistics would be given some degree 
of vitality and specificity. 
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Figure 2 indicates the type of person providing testimony. The 
greatest number of testifiers were administrators, representatives of • — : 
national organizations and professors, all of whom have mobility to appear 
at such hearings. However, the number of parents, students, and 
interested citizens, school board members and legislators that took time 
out to appear was very impressive. The. results of the oral testimony 
are presented in terms of answering some of the major questions raised 
by the testifiers themselves. 

The witnesses referred most often to those gifted students in 
elementary and secondary school programs. However, 23% of the witnesses 
did mention the need for doing something specific for gifted youngsters 
early in their developmental period. This interest in preschool is ' 
significant, particularly in view of the fact that no state now provides 
special programs at the preschool level! 

Whi3.e two-thirds of the witnesses referred to the gifted in general 

terms without defining them or mentioning special subgroups, fully 

one-third did make special reference to specific subgroups of talented 

students needing special attention. Eighteen percent of the witnesses 

mentioned talented children coming from disadvantaged circumstances as 

a major focus of needed attention and 14$ mentioned underachieving or 

emotionally disturbed youngsters who have special intellectual talents. 

Also mentioned by about one out of every five of the witnesses were 

those youngsters extraordinarily gifted and those showing creative ability 

in a broad range of dimensions. 

The unidentified, untapped, undeveloped talents in 
our youth may be the greatest waste of potentially 
valuable resources in our nation. . .Furthermore, the 
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FIGURE 2 

TYPE OF TESTIFIER BY PERCENT 
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students are becoming patterned and programmed during 
these years so that to a considerable degree their 
future is determined and forecastable from their past. 

In other words, the longer that any talent or set of 
talents remains dormant and unused, the more con- 
fidently can it be predicted that the persons will 
never really use such potential talents in their entire 
lives . 

(Taylor - Region VIII) 

**••• Every individual is unhappy unless he can exercise 
his outstanding talents. He r s frustrated and this is 
the situation, I think, with many of our children 
today. M 

(Guilford - Region IX) 

"...a child who is gifted and who has no opportunity to 
develop his giftedness is literally crippled." 

(Freeman - Region IX) 

When the goal of education is to fulfill each individuals 
potentials, children with high capabilities are entitled 
to the attention that will develop their capacities. The 
talented musical child needs a music program and teacher, 
the talented athlete needs a coach and an athletic pro- 
gram, the handicapped child needs a special educational 
service, and the intellectually gifted child needs an 
instructional program designed for his particular talents. 

(Stovall - Region III) 



Program Needs 

Flexibility . One of the major program themes that came forth 
in the testimony on program needs is the need to increase the stimu- 
lation of creativity and to provide for a flexible curriculum, or a 
new curriculum, that would more adequately serve needs of gifted stu- 
dents. All of these suggestions stress the inadequacy of the edu- 
cational provisions that now exist for these youngsters. (See 
Figure 3). Individualization of instruction, a major educational goal, 
is clearly not being met, in the opinion of the witnesses presenting 
testimony at these hearings. The portrait painted by both the oral 
and written testimony is that present educational programs are a 



PERCEIVED PROGRAM NEEDS FOR THE GIFTED 




Proceeding at own Rate 26% Effective Evaluation 21% Extracurricula 
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Procrustean bed upon which the gifted and talented student is 

squeezed and molded causing his initiative and creativity to be 

reduced or even totally submerged. 

They need more time, time without pressure to 
pursue their endeavors. They need less a rigid 
schedule and they become more involved than the 
other youngsters .. .He needs a different program... 
one that f s less structured .. .one where he has 
time to think. 

(Crick - Region IV) 

He is expected to abide with programs that were 
not designed for him, programs that more often 
than not, drain off his enthusiasm and excitement 
while debilitating his sense of advanture. He 
awaits patiently for someone to help... His patience 
is too often rewarded with perfunctory tokenism. 

(Zaninelli - Region X) 

The curriculum should provide opportunities to use 
all facets of the intellect in challenging and 
relevant ways. Instruction should engage the higher 
thinking processes of analysis, synthesis, evalu- 
ation and application. 

(Jordan - Region V) 

Early Identification . A second major theme is the need to identify 
gifted youngsters early in their* school career before unfavorable ef- 
fects, such as those described above, have had a chance to influence 
the development of the child. The implication, however, which under- 
lies the idea of early identification is that there would be a specific 
program follow-up after such identification. The point was made by a 
number of the witnesses that merely finding the youngsters will do 
little good unless there is some kind of program designed to meet 
their particular needs. 

...we go on down into the pre-school period, where 
children are still ”not spoiled”, by peer groups, 
by school programs into which they are forced to 
be conformists. We encourage creativity, we say, 
and yet we insist on conformity. We encourage indi- 
viduality and insist on group acceptance. We want 
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everybody to, "do his own thing," and yet he f s 
got to do it the way I tell him to. Now the 
child who is gifted can see through these subter- 
fuges, his thought processes are working dif- 
ferently than we think, and he rather resents 
this after a while. 

(Rosenstiel - Region II) 



Perhaps the most critical one [need] relates to 
the early identification and nurturing of talented 
and gifted children at the primary and even pre- 
school level and particularly for the disadvantaged 
economically disadvantaged and culturally different 
child. 



(Youngland - Region VII) 



Personnel Needs . A special area of focus at the hearings was 
personnel needs. (See Figure 4). Given the diversity of the back- 



grounds of the testifiers and the lack of directedness of the hear- 



ings, it is quite remarkable that 47% of the testifiers stressed the 



need for better prepared teachers. Interestingly, teachers them- 
selves often shared the view that they are not adequately prepared 



to deal with the unique challenges of this group of students. A 



wide variety of specialists, para-professionals, psychologists, 

counselors, media consultants, etc. - were requested to support the 

teacher in her challenging task! 

One of the things that concerns me is that practi- 
cally none of the teachers we have been able to 
hire have had any pre-service experience, either 
in courses for the gifted or experience in talented 
groups . 

(McGuire - Region VII) 



You simply cannot teach this kind of a child, especially 
in the high school and junior high school, the same 
way you teach other children. Ordinarily a good 
teacher will try hard and do very well, but she will 
need special training. There is no questions about it. 



(Baler - Region I) 
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Teachers need more planning time, teachers need 
additional supportive staff, counselors are 
needed, school psychologists are needed! 

(Perkins - Region X) 

Many teachers want to do well by the gifted. . . 
but they simply don't know how. 

(Houck - Region X) 

I don't think you can take the average teacher and 
have him teach the gifted child. I think you 
need a very special teacher. I think you need a 
teacher trained specially in methodology, a teacher 
that is very well equipped in content area. 

(Cross - Region VII) 

By contrast, less than 15% of the witnesses felt an urgent need 
to provide state and federal leadership persons who would have res- 
ponsibility for the gifted. In general, unless the testifier was 
involved in the administrative problems of the school system himself, 
the visible person, the teacher, in contact with student, received his 
atteution. This theme was conclusively borne out in the written as 
well as the oral testimony. The contrast in favor of the number of 
witnesses who voiced need for better prepared teachers as opposed to 
the number who voiced need for leadership personnel is an even greater 
one :*n the written testimony. 

Organizational Needs . A second major area wherein one could 
crea;:e the environment for a better educational program for the gifted 
falls under the heading of organizational needs. As Figure 5 illus- 
trates, the desire for specialized program and individualized cur- 
riculum for the gifted does not necessarily imply that the witnesses 
wish special or separate facilities or even separate classes for the 
gifted. In reviewing the testimony, it is clear that the most desirable 
pattern is perceived as a separate program for a part of the day. This 
separation was viewed as necessary to provide the challenge and oppor- 
tunity for the gifted student to grow to his potential. 
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Twenty-three percent of the witnesses mentioned programs of that sort 
favorably, while only 2% opposed such programs. Contrast this to the 
notion of separate classes entirely, where, of those who mentioned 
the possibility, more witnesses opposed it than favored it. (See 
Figure 9). This result holds true for the idea of separate schools 
as well. The picture which emerged from the written testimony was 
slightly different. Those writing in their views favored all 3 ar- 
rangements; but like the oral testifiers, they approved most strongly 
of partial separation. 

Another interesting aspect of testimony in the organizational 
area is the strong positive view held toward various acceleration pro- 
grams or the more rapid movement of the student through the educational 
program. There have been many people who have opposed acceleration in 
the past but the growing length of the academic program may have led 
some people to favor reduction of the total number of years in school. 

It has been said that special classes for the 
gifted child alienate him from average children, 
but beyond a very young age, this child already 
knows he is different. I believe that from a 
psychological viewpoint a class with others of 
his own ability level is far more healthy than 
one in which he is always at the top without 
exerting himself, surrounded with others of like 
abilities and interests, he can be himself with- 
out fear of social alienation from the group - 
a very real hardship for a child. 

(Osborne - Region III) 

Intellectually gifted children need the stimula- 
tion and challenges afforded by their peers, and 
they need opportunities to evaluate their skills 
in these terms. 
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(Sandvick - Region V) 
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Semi-separation is perhaps the most ideal way of 
providing for the gifted. In this plan children 
spend part of their day in their home room with 
heterogenius classes and part of their day with 
other gifted children. This is a more normal and 
more realistic form of grouping. In this way the 
child is able to see himself in perspective, no 
longer is he the very smartest in the room, there 
is the time when he has the challenge of ethers 
who think as quickly and as well as he does." 

(Anthony - Region I) 

Partial or Separate Classes - ”1 think the child 
should not be isolated in his school experience 
from other children. I do feel, however, that 
there is great value in having the Gifted Children 
get together for short periods of time to interact 
and to spark each other. 11 

(Sivak - Region II) 



American education is known for the ideal to 
develop the individuals potential to the fullest 
capacity. The provision of classes for the intel- 
lectually gifted is an effective means to that 
end . 



(Wu - Region II) 



We would opt for a partial grouping which would 
permit the gifted to be with their own intellectual 
peers part of the day and be with average children 
part of the day, because this will give the child 
perspective on his ability in terms of how he re- 
lates to his own peers as well as how he relates to 
a larger population. 



(Isaacs - Region V) 



Societal Needs . It is not uncommon for arguments about educa- 



tion for the gifted to stress not only the individual rights of the 
gifted student, but also the major contributions that these students 



can make to society. It is fair to say that the gifted child was 
perceived as the child most capable of dealing with the needs of 
American society by those who testified at the hearings, especially by 
those who wrote letters to the regional commissioners. Most frequently 
mentioned was the gifted child as a major national resource and how 
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the future of the country depends on him. The second most mentioned 
characteristic fit into the general dimension of the need for future 
leadership from this particular group. 

There has been some suggestion that it took a crisis situation 
to stir action on the gifted in 1958. At the. time of that crisis, 
the launching of Sputnik, much was made of our competition with 
hostile nations as a reason for supporting educational legislation 
through the NDEA training program. Only 1% of the witnesses men- 
tioned such a motivation at the present time, as opposed to 12% of 
the witnesses who mention the need for a broader humanistic base to 
our society and the role of the gifted student in providing such a 
base. 



One obvious reason for giving our gifted and 
talented children an optimum chance to develop 
their maximum potential is that now and in the 
forseeable future we need leadership. 

(Olson - Region V) 

The urgent need to tap the personal resources of 
all gifted students and especia-ly of the turned 
off, tuned out student and the less productive 
student is felt more keenly now than perhaps ever 
before. In seeking creative solutions to national, 
global and special problems cur nation will need 
to cultivate and develop its total reservoir of 
talent and leadership. 

(Jordan - Region V) 

Follow-up studies of the gifted indicate that they 
are the persons who make our great scientific and 
medical discoveries, write our great music and 
books, and help us to solve our social problems... 
To shortchange these, potential contributors is 
not only state and national suicide, but con- 
ceivably the harbinger of global atrophy. 

(Rothney - Region V) 
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RECOMMENDATIONS - ORAL AND WRITTEN TESTIMONY 

The state survey results were very clear in stating that the 
major deterrent to effective program action for the gifted at the 
state level is lack of sufficient funds and the accompanying low 
priority for programs for the gifted. Accordingly, special attention 
was paid to the comments regarding needed financial support in the 
testimony of the witnesses. The analysts were encouraged to be con- 
servative and to check an item only if explicit statement was made. 

For example, if a statement was made requesting new programs, such a 
statement was not judged sufficient to check the category on need 
for more money even though such programs would require financing. 

Such a need had to be stated explicitly in order to be coded under 
financial support# 

Federal funds needed * The pattern shown in Figure 6 is clear 
and constant across regions. Essentially 55% of all the witnesses 
mentioned the need for increased federal support of funds, whereas 
only 25% mentioned the need for increased state support and only 15% 
suggested that such support should come at local level. If more funds 
are going to become available for this area, it is unrealistic to ex- 
pect them to come at either the local or the state level. It was 
felt that the federal government, which has somewhat more leeway to 
view long range societal problems, could and should provide this kind 
of support. 

A constant theme of the witnesses was the importance of federal 
money to get programs going, to provide seed money, to be the 
catalyst, to provide for cooperative efforts at all levels of govern- 



ment. 
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There is need for a basic Federal support program 
to States to assist in... the initial development 
of education programs for the gifted child .. .unless 
the initial development comes from the Federal 
government .. .we cannot rely upon State and local 
governments to bring from their limited resources 
that thrust which is necessary to get these programs 
off the ground. 

(Weintraub - Region III) 

In our state, too, federal money is needed. I 
don’t think it is going to be needed necessarxly 
over a long haul... I think it is going to be needed 
in what I call ’seed money 1 to begin an operation 
within a school system. 

(Tronsgard - Region VIII) 

The present program we are running, I think, proves 
a few things. It has proven to us that financial 
stimulation does motivate administrators to develop 
programs for gifted children. 

(Ronvik - Region V) 

Earmarking Necessary . In view of the nondirected nature of the 

testimony, a surprising 19% of the witnesses spontaneously mentioned 

the need for categorical or earmarked funds for programs for the 

gifted. The gist of their argument was that if there is to be any 

hope that the funds would be spent on the gifted, then those funds 

must be explicitly directed to the gifted. This concern seems amply 

justified when set against the information obtained from the State 

Survey. That survey data clearly indicates that the addition of general 

federal funds to the existing state funds did little to help programs 

for the gifted. It further indicates that money will continue to be 

channeled primarily into areas of immediate crisis unless some deliberate 

earmarking or restriction is placed on it. 

Federal funding for the gifted should be in 
addition to and not in place of existing funds 
for innovation. 



(Solomon - Region IV) 
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I am afraid that unless the legislature earmarks 
funds for gifted programs at the federal level, it 
is never going to get down to us, because they are 
going to find other uses for it. 

(Bevan - Region III) 

I do believe federal support is necessary for us, 
but I feel funds should be clarly earmarked for 
identifying and educating fited and talented, 
otherwise there will be a great temptation to 
divert funds into existing and not very well de- 
fined areas. 

(Boger - Region IV) 

Training and Research Needed Too . The witnesses had in mind 
more than just the delivery of additional resources to the local 
school system to aid the gifted. They want support features that 
bring quality to the service programs, i.e., research, development 
and training. Slightly over 20% of the witnesses spoke in favor of 
more research and more program development funds, suggesting the 
need both for more knowledge and more innovative programs. This 
recommendation follows naturally on the needs stated for new curri- 
cula and new ways to stimulate creativity. 

Better teachers . The strong need for better preparation of 

teachers is also reflected in the category by recommendations regarding 

training in which more inservice training and preservice training is 

called for and the federal government is seen as the catalyst. 

federal scholarships are needed for teachers 

interested in specializing in the education of 
talented and gifted children. Lots of teachers 
want to teach gif ted... But just because a teacher 
wants to and because a teacher may personally be 
gifted, doesn’t necessarily mean that this teacher 
knows how to teach gifted children. They need col- 
lege work. They need in-service training. 

(Dyer - Region IX) 
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I haven f t heard anyone address himself to the 

topic of teacher training * I feel this is awfully 
important that any federal subsidy consider heavily 
subsidizing teaching training at the university and 
teacher college level. There are a number of aspects 
that are qualitatively different and should be in- 
cluded in the training of a teacher of the gifted. 

The teacher of the gifted should have training 
in acceptance of creative children. . .The teacher of 
the gifted should have special training in fostering 
abstract thinking. The teacher of the gifted should 
have special training in the use of the libraries and 
should have had extensive work in library science 
where she can assist the youngsters in digging out 
material that she would not have at her fingertips. 

The teacher of the gifted should be an intellectually 
curious and bright individual herself. I think that 
if federal fellowships were available for future 
teachers of the gifted, we would be able to provide 

ideal practicum settings for such future teachers 

(Magary - Region IX) 

In terms of the need for greater training for teachers, witnesses 
at the hearings were rather evenly split between the need for more 
inservice training programs which would retrain teachers already on 
the job (35%), and the need for more pre-service training (28%). 

Their articulately voiced pleas for additional pre-service training 
evinced acute recognition of the need to improve the training programs 
in existing training institutions. Additional training for specialized 
personnel and administrators was also strongly recommended. 

While written testifiers showed no less a sense of urgency re- 
garding the need for training, the majority of their responses fell 
into the general category of "training," rather than in the more 
specific categories of preservice and inservice training. 

State and Federal Action - Who Should Do What? Figure 7 sum- 
marizes the comments of the witnesses with regard to recommended state 
and federal action. In many respects the federal and state roles are 



FIGURE 7 

PERCEIVED CHANGES IN STATE/FEDERAL ACTION FOR THE GIFTED 
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perceived as being the same- A large number of witnesses expressed 
concern that gifted programs be given a higher priority at both state 
and federal levels. 



Model Programs . Development of model or demonstration programs 
to illustrate the best of current educational practices and give 
greater visability to the program is also mentioned by a substantial 



number of testifiers, especially at the hearings. 



Our priorities have not been aimed in the direction 
of helping people who are most capable of providing 
us with the kinds of leadership and solutions that 
our country will need in the future. Hopefully, it 
(help) will come from a realignment of priorities at 
the national level. States and school districts 
desperately need federal support to aid in the develop- 
ment of adequate programming for the gifted and talented 
youth of America. 



(Dudley - Region VII) 



I think that it’s a national problem, and I think it’s 
one of top priority. I think that you are talking 
about a national resource, and therefore, it’s a 
national problem to be solved at a national level. 

(Anthony - Region VI) 



The federal government should seek to have some 
exemplary projects. 

(Moore - Region IV) 

We need... a model demonstration program that will help 
in training teachers. 

(Embree - Region IV) 



There is indication that the federal role should be different 



from the state role in one major respect. There was a tendency of 
witnesses to see the federal government playing a catalytic role and 
the state as playing an implementation role. In general the wit- 
nesses expect the state to play the biggest role in the development 
and implementation of programs while the federal government’s role 
was to provide the technical assistance and the fiscal resources to 
help the programs on their way. The need for leadership was stressed 





again and again. 



